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generation farther back the Hohenzollcrns had mar-
ried into the House of the Palatinate, which in 1618
threw for the Bohemian crown and lost. But the
virtues of every Protestant House in Europe could
not compensate for the infirm health which had
assailed both the father and the son of the Great
Elector, and which there seemed reason to fear had
descended to the offspring of his grandson Fred-
erick William. Two older sons had died in infancy,
a daughter, Wilhelmina, though she grew up and
married, was never robust, and Frederick himself
seems in his childhood to have been often ailing.

The home circle of this delicate prince was surely
the strangest in the world. The royal family of
Prussia in the reign of Frederick William I. was
hardly a family and hardly royal. The monarch
seemed to regard his sceptre chiefly as a superior
kind of cudgel. As Prussian King, and therefore ex
offido the father of his people, ho could treat them
as children, could order them to be anything or to
build anything or to pay anything, with even less
risk of resistance than an Elector of Brandenburg
might have had to fear. He was, it is true, on a
footing of equality with foreign kings in negotiating
for a treaty or a province or a bride. But apart
from his acceptance of the perquisites of royalty,
his life was one long protest against all that the
world associated with the name of king. Intolerant
of state and ceremony, he agonised his chamberlains
by his behaviour. His recreations were such as
befitted a bargeman on the Havel or an overgrown
loafer kidnapped to serve in the King of Prussia's